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HAROLD. 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E, BULWER LYTTON. 


THE THRONE. 


It was the eve of the 5th of January—the eve of 
the day announced to King Edward ag that of his 
deliverance from earth; and whether or not.the pre- 
diction had wrought its own fulfillment on- the fra- 
gile frame and susceptible nerves of the king, the 
last of the line of Cerdic was fast passing into the 
solemn shades of eternity. 

Without the walls of the palace, through,the whole 
city of London, the excitement was -indesexibable. 
All the river before the palace ‘was crowded. with 


boats; all the broad space on: the Isle of Thorney ity 
self, thronged with anxious groups. Bat a few: ‘aw aye! 
before, the new-built abbey had been sole maly con: 


—_ 


his 
ing to each other, with pale lips, all the dire predic 
tions then current in men’s mouths and breasts; some 


in moody: afianosi. all lifted edger eyes, as, from time 

to time, oomy Benedictine passed in the direction 

to or from ee ee king’s chamber | 
In that chamber, traversing the past of eight cen- 


turies, enter we with hushed and noiseless feet—a 
room known to us in many a later scene and- 
of Emgland’s troubled history, a8, “The Painted 
ber, called: Op or’s.” the farthest 
end of that long an ty space, raised upon a regal 
platform, and soon with regal conegy; was the. bed 
of death. 

At the stood Hexold on side kealt Bdith, 
the king’s lady; 4+ the other A lied ; while: Sti 
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was warning ¢ordial éver the | 
the subordinate officerg of thie hoty 
ing in the nichesjof the deep-seat, windo 


ehold/were stand- 
8; and t 


—not great enow for emotion savé that of human lové 


for their kingly lord—they wept. 
The king, who had already undergone the last holy. 
offices of the Church, was lying quite quiet, his eyes 


reathing low but, yegularly, He had 
had uttered a few words, which showed ae 
consciousness. Tis head reclined on, the eoverlid, 
was clasped in his wife’s arms, who-was ptaying fer- 
vently. Something in the touch of her hand, or the 
sound of her murmer, stirred the king from the grow- 
ing lethergy, and his eyes opened, fixing on the 
kneeling lady. 

“Ahi” sald he faintly, “ever good, ever meéek! 
Think not I did not love thee; hearts will beread 
yonder; we shall have our guerdon.” = 

The lady looked up through her streaming tears. 
Edward released his hand, and laid it on her head as 
in benediction. Then motioning to the abbot of West- 
niinstet, he drew from his finger’ the ring which the 

almers had brought to him, and murmured searce- 

“Be this kept in the House of St. Peter in memory 

“He is alive how to us speak-—” whispered more 
than one thegn, one abbot, to Alreé@ and to Stigand, 
as the hardér and more worldly man of the two, 
méyed up, and bending over tlie pillow, hetween Al- 

“Q royal son, about to Win the crown to which 


that of earth is but an idiot’s wreath of withered’ 


eleayes, not yet may thy soul forsake is. Whom com- 
fmendest thou to'ts as shepherd to thy bereaved flock? 
whom shall we admonisl to tread in those traces thy 
fodtsteps leave below?” | 
The king made a slight gesture of impatience; and 
the queen, forgetful of aH but her womanly sorrow, 


was thus disturbed. But the stake was too weight 
the suspense too keen, for that reverent delicac 
those around; and the thegns pressed on each other, 
and a murmur rose, which murmured the name of 
Harold. 
“Bethink thee, my son,” said Alred, in a tender 
voice tremulous with emotion, “the young Atheling 
is too much an infant vet for these anxious times.” 
Edward signed his head in assent. 


raised her eye and finger in reproof that the dying. 
n 


“Then,” said the Norman bishop of London, who‘ 


till that moment had stood in the rear, almost forgot- 
ten among the crowd of Saxon Prelates, but who 
himself had been all eyes and ears. “Then,” said 
Bishop William, advancing, “if thine own royal line 
| 86 fail, who so near to thy love, who so worthy to 
succeed, as William, thy cousin, the Count of the 
Normans?” 

Dark was the scow! on the brow of every thegn, 
and a muttered “No, no: never the Norman!’ was 
heard distinctly. Harold’s face flushed, and his hand 
was on the hilt of his ateghear. But no other sign 
gave he of his interest in the question. 

The king lay for some moments silent, bui evideut- 
ly striving to recollect bie thoughts. Meanwhile the 


two arch-prelates bent over him—Stigand eagerly, Al- 


red fondly. 


ier, and some of | 


Then raising himself on one arm, while with the 
other he*pointed to Marold at the foot of the bed, the 
kin 


af 


hearts, | see, are with Tarold the earl: so 
be it, je octrot.”’ 

At these words, lie fell back on his pillow; a loud 
shriek burst from his wife’s lips; all crowded round; 
he lay as the dead. 

At) the cry, the indescribable movement of the 
throng, the physician came quick from the lower part 
of the hall. Te made his way abruptly to the bed- 
side, and said chidingly, “Air, give him air.” The 
throng parted, the leach moistened the king’s pale lips 
with the cordial, but no breath seemed to come forth, 
no pulsé seemed to beat; and while the two prelates 
kneeled before the human body and by the blessed 
rood, the rest descended the dais, and hastened to de- 
part. Harold only remained; but he -had passed from 
the foot to the head of the bed. 

The crowd had gained the center of the hall, when 
a sound that startled them as if it had come from the 
grave, chained every footstep—the sound of the king’s 
voice, loud, terribly distinct, and full, as with the 
vigor of youth restored. All turned their eyes, ap- 
palled; all stood spell bound. 

There sat the king upright ou the bed, his face 
seen above the kneeling prelates, and his eyes bright 
and shining down the hall. 

“Yea,” he said deliberately, ‘yea, as this shall be 
a real vision or a false illusion, grant me, Almighty 
One, the power of speech to tell it.” 

He pansed 2 moment, and thus resumed: 

“It was on the banks of the frozen Seine, this day 
thirty-and-one winters ago, that two holy monks, to 
whom the gifted prophecy was vouchsafed, told me of 
direful woes that should fall on England; ‘For God,’ 
said they, ‘after thy death, has delivercd England 
into the hand of the enemy, and fiends shall wander 
over the land” ‘Then I asked in my _ sorrow, 
‘Can naught avert the duom? and may not my people 
free themselves dy repentance, like tlic Ninch 
old?’ And the prophets answered, ‘Nay, nor shall the 
calamity cease, and the curse be completed, till a 

reen tree be sundered in twain, and the part cut off 

e carried away; yet move, of itself, to the ancient 
trunk, unite to the stem, bud out. with the blossom, 
and stretch forth its fruit... So said the monks, and 
even now, ere I spoke, I saw them again, there, 


| standing mute, and with the paleness of dead men, by 


the side of my bed!”’ 


These words were said so calmly, and as it were, 
so rationally, that their import became doubly awful 
from the cold precision of the tone. 
“ome through the assembly, and cach man shrunk 
rom the king’s eye, which seemed to each man to 
dwell on himself. Suddenly that eye altered in its 
cold beam; suddenly the voice changed its deliberate 
accent; the gray hairs secmed to bristle erect, the 
whole face to work with horror; the arms stretched 
forth, the form writhed on the couch, distorted frag- 
ments from the older Testament rushed from the lips: 
“Sanguelac! Sanguelac\!”—the Lake of Blood, shrieked 
forth the dying king, “the Lord hath bent his bow— 
the Lord hath bared his sword. He comes down as 
@ warrior to war, and his wrath is in the steel and in 
the flame. He boweth the mountains, and comes 


down, and darkness is under his feet!” 


vites of 
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As if revived but for these tremendous denuncia- 
tions, as the last word left his lips, the frame col- 
lapsed, the eycs set, and the king fell a corpse in the 
arms of Harold. 
But one smile of the skeptic or the world-inan was 
seen on the paling lips of those present; that smile 
was not on the lips of warriors and men of mail. . It 
distorted the sharpened features of Stigand, the 
world-man and-the miser, as, passing down, aud 
amidst the group, he said, ‘Tremble ye at the dreams 
of a sick old man?” 
The time of year, customary for the National As- 
sembly; the recent consecration of Westminster, for 
which Kdward had convened all his chief spixitual 
lords; the anxicty felt for the infirm state of the king, 
and the interest as to the impending succession —all 
concurred to permit the instantaneous meeting of a 
Witan worthy, from rank and numbers, to meet the 
emergency of the time, and proeeed to the most, mo- 
mentous election ever yct known in England, The 
thegns and prelates met in haste. Lareld’s marriage 
with Aldyth, which had taken place but a few wecks 


before, bad united all partics with his own; nota 
claim counter to the great carl’s was advanced; the 


choice was unanimous. ‘lhe necessity of determin- 
ing at such a.crisis all suspense throughout the, king: 
dom, and extinguishing the danger of all counter in- 
trigues, forbade to men thus united any delay in, pol- 
emnizing their decision; and the august obsequies of 
Edward were followed on the same day by the coro- 
nation of Harold. 

It was in the body of the mighty Abbey Church, 
not indeed as we see it now, after successive restora- 
tions and remedelings, but simple in its long rows. of 
Saxon arch and massive column, blending the first 
Teuton with the Ivst Roman masouries, that the 
crowd of the Saxon freemen assembled to heuer the 
monarch of their choice. First Saxon king since 
England had been one monarchy, seleeted not from 
the single House of Vev''c—first Saxon king, not led 
to the throne by the pai: shades of fabled ancestors 
tracing their descen! *"~ the Father-God of the Teu- 
ton, but by the spirits that never knew a grave—the 
arch-eternal givers of crowns, and founders of dynas- 
ties —Valor and lame. 

Alred and Stigand, the two great prelates of the 
realm, had led Harold to the Chureh, and up the aisle 
to the alter, followed by the chiefs of the Witan in 
their long robes; and the clergy with their abbots 


and bishops sung the anthems—‘ermetur manus tua,’ 
and ‘Gloria Patri. 


And now the music ceased; Jlarold prostrated him- 
self before the allar, and the saered melody burst 
forth with the great hymn, ‘Ze Deum.’ 

As it ccased, prelate and thegn raised their chicl 


~ from the floor, and in imitation of the old custem of 
Teuton and Northman.—when the 4ords of their arma- 


ments was borne on shoulder and shiekl—IIarold 
mounted a platform, and rose in full view of the 


ciowd. 

“Thus,” said the arch-prolate, “we choosef Harold, 
son of Godwin, i and for king.’ And the 
thegns drew rov cd placed hand on Harold’s 
knee, and ericd “We choose thee, O Harold 
And row by row, line by line 
all the multitude shcuted forth, “We choose thee, O 
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Harold, for Lord. gee for king.” . So there he stood 
with his calm brow, facing all, Monarch of England 
and Basilous of Britain; 4 

Now unheeded amidst the: throng, and 
against column in the arches of the aisle, was’ a‘ wo- 
man with her vail rouad her face; and she lifted the 
vail for a moment to gazo on tliat lofty brow,:and the 
tears: were streaming fast down her cheek; but her 

Let! the. vulgar not sce, to’ pity or scorn ‘thee, 
daugbtér of kings as great as he who abandons and 
forsakes thee!” murmurei a voice in her €ar; and tlie 
forns DF ho’ Bupport from columm or 
wall, rose orect bY the side of Edith. Edith bowed 
her head and lowertd the viil, as the king deseéndea 
the platform aud stood again by the altar, while tlédr 
through the huslicd assembly fang the words of his 
triple promise to'blq 

“Peace Iie (rch ind the 

“Iptesdict of rapacity ‘and injustice. 

“Equity and merey in his juégments, as God tlie 
gracions and just might show mercy to him.” 
And decp froni the ‘bearts of thousands camé’the 

chi after a short prayer, which cach prelate ré- 
the crowd. saw afar, the, glitter of thé crown 
eld Over the head of the king. The voice of the ¢on- 
sécrator’ was heard, low til came to the words! “So 
potentty aud’ royall he rule, against all visible 
and itvatible foes, tliat the royal throne of tlie Angles 
and Saxons thay uot disert his agepter 

As the prayer ceased, came the symbolical rite’ of 

>in Then pealed the sonorous organ, ap 
solemn along the aisles rose the anthem that clo 
with the chorus, which the voice of the multiti 
swelled, “May. the king live forever.” Then - 
crown that had gleamed iy the trembling hand of.the 
presse: rested firm in its splendor on the front of the 

ing. And the seepter of rule, aud the red of justice, 
“to soothe the pious and terrify the bad.” were placed 
in the royal hand. And the prayer and the blessings 
were renewed till the-close, .. “Bless, Lord, the conr- 
‘ge of this: prince, and prosper the works of his hand. 
With his horn, as the horn of the rhinoecrous, may he 
blew the waters to the extremitics of the earth; and 
my who has aseended to the skies he his aid for- 
ever!”’ 

Then tilda stretched forth ber hand to lead Edith 
from the place. But Edith shook her head and mur- 
mured--- 

“But once again, but once!” and with involuntary 
step moved on. 

Suddenly, close where she paused, the crowd part- 
cd, and down the varrow Jane so formed amidst the 
wedged and breathless crowd, came the august pro- 
cession—prelate and thegn swept on from the church 
to, the palace; and alone, with firm and measured step, 
the diadem on his brow, the seepter in his. hand, 
came the king. Edith checked the rushing impulse 
at her heart, but she bent forwar ith rail half 
drawn aside, and so gazed on that .. and fori of 
more than <p majesty, fondly, pr iy. The king 
swept on and saw her not; love ved no more for 
him. 
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less t tal 2¢€ time 
have 80. tapid that the me fo 
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ofthe plosion——and Sci an’ at Wa 
as it fhe density 


“of the éarth’s 
poi it—or was the explosion due tothe tact of 


gases of meteor with ‘the coistit en 
the the is more to adopt the 
ry, becatise we may then feel as if our atnos 


served as a cuirfass to the earth, and wé 1d’ continue 
to protect us from the’ Stray dbe s like that of War- 


saw. ‘T'he shock, and spring air, must 
have been something beyorid the ion ‘of man; 
for it did not knock people down, isd yee yet it occurred | 


at something like fifty miles from the earth; andthe 
pieces picked up show it to have been a rolerabiy hard 
stone. 


NORWEGIAN PEASANT COSTUME. 


All visitors to the Hardanger, who love the picter. 
eaque, will be pleased at the brilliancy and. the varie- 
ty of the costumes. Every valley, and almost every 

village, has its distinguishing dress, te which the 
pent cling with almost a superstitious tenacity. 


u servants freque express ; their me rprise 


the inhabitants of “different and hard- 
ly believe ~ the ladies of our party were elose re- 
ba and yet could wear a different cut 
shion. t seems, too, as there were so 
thing half repulsive to their minds j in thei fans Wink on 
married girls should wear the same kind of bennet as 
a married woman. Among the peasants, the Sd is 


| litfle'shy, 
and éinbroidered pantaloons. 


one 6F the chief glories of thé 
én must bind her hair with, the snood, and cover it 
witha siniple kerchief. The linen caps are the most 
striking articles of the costume. ‘They are spread on 


night | frames: and boards, twisted into horns, rolled into tur- 


batis and adorned with every combination of frills, 
Bo heting, and mysteries of fine needlework, accord- 
tig to theantique fashions of the various communities. 
ome'résemble the high caps of tle Normandy coun- 
t#y folk, ‘which have never changed their shape since 


| the of Hrolf the Ganger; others brought to ‘our 
head-dress 
tand occasions by the ladies of © 


quajntly-curved “faldur,” or 
ich is ‘Worn ‘on 
delatid.  At'one village near Rosendal, we were re- 
ved ‘by ‘an old lad 
stockings and bright blue skirt and 
batiginig At another place, a pretty farireress 
“hay! among the laborers in a skirt of 

ite with a bodice of scarlet and belt of ap- 
greet, her being shaded from the sun by the 
ca p, as lafire asa parasol. Of cottrse, 
"the clothes ardindt tisually worn on work-days 


‘fomething to be admired. The church- 

with the silk-aproned women in their 

d best, chatting with hymn-books and 
Bight, 


in their miviature coats, silver brooches, 


TRS | _AN INVITATION TO ALL. 


' Tt is our wish to constitute ‘the Magazine the representative 
of Honte talent; and, to this end, we solicit contributions from 
otr friends throughout the Territory; and from all interested 
in'thé cause of education. ‘We shall be happy to receive eor- 
respondence on any Educational, Scientific, or Literary ques- 
tions. aud lay the same before the public for their considera- 
tion. Short popular Lectures, simplifying any science, will 
aleo be gladty received; as will any brief communications in 
prose or poetry, 

Let our Literary and Debating Societies also forward to us 


i} 


reports of Lectures or of any interesting points brought out | 


at their meetings. They will be useful to similar societies in 
other parts of the Territory, and be interesting to the public. 


~ We shall keep a corner fur any bhnmorons communications 
or racy correspondence of any kind. There are many of such, 
who could help to enrich our Home Magazine; and amuse the 
public. Let them send on their happiest conceits. 


~ ‘villagers; but the sight on a Sunday - 


in grecn bodice, with searlet | 


in hand with the men, who .looké@ a 


If any of our readers differ with us in their estimate of any : 


views we may advocate, we shall be happy—provided their 
communications are not too long—to present rik ideas be 
fore our readers, and have all such questions thenengn? 
ventilated: ' 

In short, Jet all desirous of aiding us, send on their best 
thoughts.’ Let none be ‘fearful of criticism. or delay sending 
until they can write perfectly. Practice will improve the un- 
tried and perfect the accomplished. We invite commupica- 
tions from ell. Send on, we shall be glad to hear from you. 


READ IT. 

"the suentied of all our friends is called to the Prospectus of 
the New Volume of the Magazine. published in the advertising 
pages of this number. Read the magnificent and attractive 
offer of Eastern periodicals to be given free to all Clubs. It 
is worth attention. 
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the constant virtues in the life of that good, 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF. UPAR. 
Character-sketches and Biography. 


BY KF. W. TULLIDGE. 


“If 1 might give a bint lo ai an impartial writen, it men of the. 
telkhim his fate If heresdlved to venture upon the of n m The 
ous precipice of telling unblasetl truth, Jet him pro im, ant “Ti ike fait, aN, resol rod ‘out 
with mankind—neither to give mor to take quarter, Tf he’ thal ‘hae 
the crinies of great men, they fall upon him with the Vand OF eld 
of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when. they hava nic an encer ly arm | 
then the mob attacks him with slander. Butif her eae came fo the great c itise of hiamanity “which. on 
let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and. then he may go “until he aw “the final 


on fearless, and this is the course I take myself. "Dr For. 
DANIEL SPENCER. 


Here is a man whose illustriows memoty will even 
disarm envy. It is «a Providence for an ‘author. to 
find a subject for bis sketch as Daniel Spencer. 
I have taken the pertinent hiat of De. Foe, to writers 
prophetic of their fate, if they dare torbe impartial! as 
a standing note to my “Represcatative men of, Utah.” 
I do not expect, however, that this poimt of the, hint 
will ever be applicable to me as an author, vizt Eéhe 
tells the crimes of great incn,sthey fall nposs this with 
the iron hands of the law.” 1 have no crimds efi goeat 
men to tell, but this passage is pertinent » “IF len tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, thew tlie web 
attacks him with slander.” But who will a 
for honoring Panic] Speuccr! On such a sabjvetil 
am safe indeed! His grave—uot yet reconciled. to 
the common law of mortality, “Dust te dust, ashes tu 


-ashes,’’-—would agonize afresh, did any. 


touch the name of Edward Tullidge for .¢ 


that just man! Deep in the hearts of the Saints— 


aye, of all who ever kuew him—has Daniel Speticer “ 


been every moment of his honored aud usefub:dide ; 

deep iu the hearts of us who still retain, is the moin- 
ory of the dear departed; everlasting shall -be be in 
our love when a biessed immortality re-unites us all 
again. 

Daniel Spencer belonged to the stock of the, “Fine 
old English gentleman, one of the olden times,” so 
often sung of “Englishmeu when they were somethipg 
nobler than a nation of shop-keepers. The Speucers 
are not only from the best blood of Eugland,. high 
and renowned in history for their noble charactor aud 
deeds, but they gave to Eugland ong of the fathers 
* meery, aye, one of the very fathers of the Knglish 

nguage. Chauccr, Spenser, aud Shakspeare come in 

e lightning thought flashed upon my page. Even 
: ‘this very day, the English Spencers are a yery 
ure stock in all its branches, and that of Daniel 
necr is among the best. 

The Hon. John U. Spencer, of New York, ‘Scorotary 
of the Treasury of the United States in 1843 -4,, 18 
connected with the family of Daniel Spencer. . His 
brother Orson was on visiting terms with tho Secre- 
tary, and during his presidency of the Chureh’ in 
Great Britain, he assisted bis distinguished xelative in 
searching the Ucraldry Office to trace the faugily in 
their connections. It was found that the ex,'T reagurer 
of the United States was an offshoot of the Spomeer 
stock, identified with the Puritan emigration of this 
country, and this identification of course brought in 
his distant relatives Orson and Danicl. 


DANIEL “SPENCER. 
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started into the Southern States. There he opencd 
the way four five of his brothers, in the State of Geor- 
gia and also in North aud South Carolina. For him- 
solf he established « flourishing mercautile house at 
Savanuah, which be followed for thirteen years. “As 
jan cxample of the extent of his mercantile transac- 
tions in the South, his son bas infutmed the Writer 
that the business of his father while at Savannab, sume 
days reached the magnitude of a hundred thousand 
‘dollars. 

Daniel not oly vpened the way inthe Southern 
States for tive of his brothers, but with them 
gave lo his brother Orson a collegiate training, bear- 
ing ebietly the expenses of that classical education for 
whicli Orsuu is se celebrated in theb- 
logian aud 4 highly accomplished author: 
/kuows that Orson was lame and bis elder brother edu- 
cated him for the pulpit instead: of the counting 
dnd whilo his brothers were pursying | the ealli 


merchants i in the South, he was rising to the Sp) 


It is well 


of this Church, and among't he 


Buch 


- 


The 
, who afterwards so | 
for a ofa century as the 
Chief’ Justice of the’ Mornions—as our “Daniel come 


his mind the‘commercial situations of his country, and 
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of an influential clergyman in the Baptist Church in 


Massachusetts, 


At the close of his commercial career in the South 


Daniel Speiicer’ returned to his native place West 


Stockbridge, 


Mass...He was then about thirty-five 
gh of age, in thé very prime of manhood. After 
is return he married dichronie, daughter of General 
Pomeroy. The family ef his bride was of the old 
Puritan stock, high in social rank and respected by 
all for their moral worth and representative character. 
le of the branches of her family are to-day figur- 

ing largely ‘in the affairs of the nation, and are in high 
repute in the best circles of the land. Of this union 
came Claudius Spencer, and he was their only ipsue. 
‘On his return to his native place, Daniel establish- 
ed a large mercantile house. He also became the pro- 
ietor of a first class hotel, and engaged largely in 


rming operation. [is business was very prosperous 
and all his commercial relationship at that period 


we ‘happy. Besides his more personal and exten- 
ve business concerns, he also became connected With 
a mercantile vine in partnership with the Méssrs. 
Boyngtons, celebrated marble Balers. So. much 
trusted by the firm was he, that the whole supervision 
of thé conicerf fell tipon his shoulders. Among his 
townhsmen he was universally respected, and he enjoy- 
ed the unbounded atliidence of the people 
ali'the region aroutid, just as he ever did after he be- 
cathe a member of the Church of Latter Day Saints, 
all who knew lim, whiether followers of his profes- 
sion or disbelievers iy the Mormon mission. At least 
every one who’ knew him believed in Daniel Spencer. 
We now come to the period when Daniel Spencer 
became connected with the Mormon Church, of which 
he has ay 7 acknowledged by all—and by none more 
cordially than by Brigham’ Young—to be one of the 
leaders of its representative men. It was in, January 
1840. Until this date, no Elder of the Mormon 
Church had preached in his native town. Our esteem- 
ed citizen, Jolin Van Cott, however, belonged to the 
same region, and already his relatives, the Pratts, had 
‘been laboring to impress Van Cott with the Mormon 
faith. But Daniel Spencer, up to this, date, had no 
relationship whatever with the people with whom him- 
self and his brother Orson afterwards became so 
rominently identified, in all their destiny, estab- 
ishing for themselves among that people historical 
names. 


At t. is time Daniel Spencer belonged to no sect 
of religionists, but sustained iu the community the 
name of a man marked for character ana moral worth. 
It was, however, his custum to give frée quarters to 
preachers of all denominations. The Mormon Elder 
came His coming created an epoch.in Daniel Spen- 
cer’s life. Through his influence the Presbyterian 
mecting house was obtained for the Mormon Elder to 
preach his Gospel, and the meeting was attended by 
the elile of the town. 


At the cluse of the service, tlhe Elder asked the as- 
sembly if there was any person present who would 
give him “a uight’s lodgings and a meal of victuals in 
name of Jesus.” lor several minutes, a dead si- 

ce reigned in the congregation. None present 
ceumed desirous to peril their character or taint their 
respectability by takiug home a Mormon Elder. At 


leagth, Daniel Spencer, in the old Puritan spirit and the 


proud independence so characteristic of the true Amer- 


gentlemen, rose up, stepped into the aisle and 
the ilence: “Twill 


ill entertain you, sir, for humani 
ty’s sake,” said our noble, departed brother, in answer 
to the appeal of the Elder to be taken into some ben- 
evolent euee for Jesus’ sake. The phrasing of the 
offer of a home in response to the appeal—/for human- 
ity’s sake—was not only very charactistic of Daniel 
Spencer, but was more truly noble than though he 
had offered if for the sake of Christ. Any ordinary 
man. mighi.take a stranger in for the sake of the Lord 
of Lifeand Glory, who has fought our battles on the 
cross and in his resurrection, and done so much for 
us, but it took a Daniel Spencer to boldly set aside 
the style of the sppeal of the Elder ‘‘for the sake of 
Jesus” and offer it for the sake of his fellow man. 


Lord and Master, we all know somewhat, but what 
he did when he challenged by the honorable consis- 
tency. of his 6wn tried character, the reproach for tak- 
ing to his home a despised Mormon Elder, he did for 
‘*humanity’ssake.’’ 

‘Daniel took the poor Elder not to his public hotel, 
}as'was his wont with the preachers generally who 
needed hospitality, but he took him to his own house, 
@ fine family mansion, and the next morning he 
clothed him from head to foot with a good suit of 
broad-cloth from the shelves of his store. But how 
stood'he at that time regarding the mission of the 
Prophet of this new dispensation opened in America? 
|He stood a firm, conscientious unbeliever, and would 
not hear anything from the preacher concerning Mor- 
tionism. Ihe was prejudiced against his doctrines. 


thing to:do with the matter, and he took no merit to 
himself for winnimg his titl:: to that blessed plaudit 
from the Lord, promised to such as he : ‘‘When I was 
a hungered:ye fed me; naked and ye clothed me; a 
stranger and ye took mein.” He merely felt his 
duty to his fellows, and manifested that spirit of 
kindness and gentleness which so abundantly marked 
his life. Daniel Spencer 'oved his fellow man. 


The Elder continued t= preach the new and strange 
Gospel, and brought pon himself much persecution. 
This produced upon the mind of Daniel Spencer an 
Oxtraordinary effect. Seeing the bitter malevolence 
from the a and the best of professing chris- 
‘tians, and being naturally a sillienaher and a judge, 
he resolved ‘to investigate the cause of this enmity and 
utichristian manifestation. The result came. It was 
as strongly marked as his conduct during the investi- 
gation. For two weeks he closed his establish- 
ment, refused todo business witli any one, and shut 
himself up to study, and there alone with his 
God he weighed in the balances of his clear head 
and conscientious heart the divine mess ige, and found 
it not wanting. One day when his son was with him 
in his study, he suddenly burst into a flood of tears, 
and exclaimed: “My God, the tiing is true, and asan 
honest man I must embracc ij!’ Ile had also weigh- 
ed'the consequences, but his conscientious mind com- 
pelled him’to assume all the responsibility and take 
up the cross. Fle s27 that he must, in the eyes of 
friends and towi:s%:0n, fa!! from the social pinnacle on 
which he then stcod, +o that of a despised people. 
But he stepped out like a mau—like himself. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


How much Daniel has since done for the sake of his. 


} He'did not for a moment believe that Jesus had any- . 
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IT ORTHODOX? 


Is 


Such is the question we have heard asked a few 
times, with reference to some ideas expressed in Bro. 
Tullidge’s late articles, and we wish to say a few 
words in reply. 


With a strong faith in the omnipotence of truth, 
and a strong assurance that it can take care of itself, 
we have invited a free expression of thought from all 
who write for the Macazine. Instead of confining 
ourselves to the principle ef putting nothing in the 
Macazine but what we can endorse in every particu- 
lar, we prefer to insert the views of others, just as 
they are, even if we have to correct them immediately 
afterwards. This is the principle (very properly, we 
think) pursued by our leaders on ecclesiastical sub- 


_ jects, and we believe it is a correct one to apply in 


literary matters. 


In a Universalian article, written a short time ago, 
Bro. Tullidge expressed his belief that the providences 
of the work of God were far from “ being confined to 
our little Utah.” We all believe this sentiment when 
we examine it closely; but we are not accustomed to 
have it put in these exact words, hence some of our 
friends thought the expression unsound from a Mor- 
mon pen. Our own views on that subject are, that 


' Utah and the people are more especially the seat and 


center around which Divine providences are cluster- 
ing, than any other plaee on earth; and that no oe 
tion of the world is s. immediately interesting to God 
and angels as this ‘“‘little Utah of ours,” because here 
exist a people out of »-hom will be developed a Zion 
patterned after the he«+ -nly Zion above. God’s prov- 
idences are rich and iull all over the earth, and all 
movements elsewhere are being directed by God for 
the benefit of the worid; but it is our faith that here 
the master movement exists whieh is to take in and 
circumscribe all others. 


There are two sides to every subject, but when a 


writer is trying to bring up a side of the subject which 


he-thinks has been overlooked, he is apt to appear to 
slight the other side. There are but few men who 
can take in two dideas at one time and cembine the 
two. Weknow public speakers in this city who never 
speak of another life and its "pe eee on the 
present, but what some one will assert they do not be- 
lieve in the practical realities of to-day, when those 
very men are, of all others, in their character and 
daily life, as intensely practical as any in the commu- 
nity. The fact is, all men speak of that side of the 
truth with which God has most teuched their own 
souls. One man feels the wonderful purposes of God 
concerning the future of this community, and talks 
accordingly; another views the world in its great 
movementg through all past ages, and, seeking for 
light from Heaven, is struck with an inspiration con- 
cerning the great movements of God in the world at 
large, and he talks from the standpoint from which 
God has permitted him to see things. The man to 


whom a revelation of God on the destiny ofjthis com- 
munity has been made, says unthinkingly of his broth- 
er, whose eyes have been opened more phrticularly to 
another department of truth, “He is unorthodox!” 
“He is unsound!” It is time that we abolished all 
one-sided views, and understood that all men must 
think and fecl as God opens their souls to think and 
feel. 


another. Hence some men sce intensely a truth that 
others, perhaps their superiors in some matters, never 
see at all. 
that particular class of truths. 


another subject. In the article on Mr..Jénningg, nn- 
der the heading of ‘‘Representative men of Utah,’’. it 
is stated that the mercantile class have done moré to 
bring Utah into a recognized importance in the United 
States, than any other class. Now, any man with 


and feels as much as anybody, that, in one sense,-the 
movements of the priesthood or the apostolic “class” 
go below and before all operations of the merchants, 
because they brought the people here, andthe people 
included the Mormon merchants themselves. ‘There 


tunities for the merchants, and every other class. 


of the basework lai 


the mercantile operations of Utah may have dome 
more to awaken an interest in the minds of thousands 
in the United States than anything else ever done by 
this community, is also certain, because people’s brains 
and hearts in the United States, as elsewhere, gener- 
ally lie in their pockets, and they can see a dollar 
“ecage than a er of truth, be that principle sub- 
ime as God or grand as the Universe itself. : 

Had Bro. Tullidge elaborated the article in question 
he would have gone on to explain that the intercourse 
of our merchants being directly with the United 
States, and personally im it, they have made them- 
selves, of necessity, more practically felt by the men 
of money and influence than any oie: class: 

Of course when time is taken to enter into detail, 
the facts of the case are these, (and would have been 
stated in the article in question, had the other side of 
the subject been under consideration): The Gospel 
gathered us and laid the foundation for a people; and 
since then it has not been altugether “the tone on 
missions abroad, or altogether “the class” on missions 
at home—behind the counter, with the spade, with the 
chisel, or with the pen—but the whole people, “one 
and indivisible,” who have brought us to a recognized 
importance in the United States. We have all done 
a part, and the merchants, in appealing to an influen- 
tial class, have very prominently done theirs. © 


Novice.—Specimen copies of the beautiful maga- 
zines and papers to be given away to clubs formed 
for our New Volume can be seen at this office. Read 


the Prospectus, page 3 of advertisements. ae 


— — — 


God cannot operate except through our oergani- | 
zations, and according to our organizations we are © 
more adapted to be impressed by one truth than | 


They are not open to. be impressed with | 


Before closing we wish to express our, views upon | 


brains must know and feel what Bro. Tullidge:knows © 


was no necessity to state so patent a fact. The estab- . 
lishment of a community here of course made oppor- | 


That the mercantile operations which have flowed:out » 

d by our leaders has donéyery 
much to bring Utah into a recognized importance in — 
the United States is very clear; and furthermore, that — 
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Fallalove forbore diréctly, and offercu him acigar. He took 


cans’ on the ‘6ogst who will give me money for what 


we'll heve to déal.”’ 
Need we say that to deal had been his cager desire from the 


now bog to whittle a peg. and awaited the, 
yo 


Mr, Fullalove? 
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it, and it soothed him a little; it was long since he had smoked 
one, His agitation subsided, and a quiet tear or two rolled 
down his haggard cheek. 
‘The Yankee saw, and kept eilence. 
But when the cigar was nearly smoked out, he said he was 
Robert would not find a purchaser for his island, and 
a@ pity Joshua Fullalove was cool on islands just now. _ 
‘Ont said Robert, “I Know there are enterprising Aicri- 
‘have to 
Fatiplove was silent a. minute, then be got a piecciof 
ad a knife, and said, with an air of resignation: 


hot w a give me, als eect 
“What, money down? And yon got nothing to~ sell but 
chances. Wi , there’s an old cuss about, that knows where 


the island is‘as well as youdo.”’ aT 
‘ “Then of course you will ireat with him,” said Robent, 


tt I do,” sal ‘the Yaukev. “You are in trouble, 
and he is net, nor never will be till he dics, and then he’ get 
it hot, eflle’late. He is a thief and stole my ou 
are.an, honest man and brought i back, 1 reckon deal 
with you and not with that old cnss; not -by a pugfall ‘But it 
must be On & per son You tell me ¢ © bearings of that 
there island, and Pll work it ant pay five per cent. oi the 


OSs. 
wind ing that picce ef wood into:the sea, 
- “Ggen’t be done, nohow. I caen’t deal without whittlin’.”’ 
 ®You mean you can’t take an uufair advantage without it, 
Come, Mr. Fullalove, let us cut this short. Iam, as you say, 
an honest and most unfortuvate man, Sir, I was falsely ac- 
cused of a crime and bawished my country. I can prove my 
innocence now if 1 can but get home with a great deal ol 
money. So much for me. You are a member of the vainest 
and most gencrous uation in the world.”’ Lae 
“Wel, now shat’s kinder honey and vinegar mixed,” said 
Fallaleve; “pretty good for a Britisber, 
“You are a man of that nation, which in all the agonies aud 
unparalleled expenses of civil war, smarting, too, under anony- 
mous taunts from England, did yet send over a large suta to 
relieve the distresses of certain poor Englishmen who were in- 
direct victims of the same calamity. The act, the lime, the 
misery relicyed, the taunts overlooked, prove your nation su- . 
rior to all others in generosity. At least my reading, which 
is very large, affords no parallel to it cither in ancient or mod- 
ern history. Mr. Fullalove, please to recollect that you are a 
member of that nation, and that | am very unhappy and help- 
less, and want money to undo crucl wrongs, but have no heart 
to chaffer mach. Take the island and the treasure, and give 
me half the profits you make. Is not that fair?” mn 
Fullalove wore a ruefal countenance. 3 
“Darn the critter,” said he, ‘‘he’ll take the skiu off my boues 
if L don’t mind. Fust Britisber ever I met as had the sense to 
eee that. T’was rather handsome, warn’t it?) Wal, human na- 
ture is deep; every man you tackle in business larns you xomiec- 
. What.with picking ye out o’ the sea, and yougiving me 
back the harpoon the cuss stole, and your face like a young 
calf, when you are the cutest fox out, and you giving the great 
United States their due, I’m no more fit to deal than mashed 
potatoes, Now I cave: it is only for once. Next time don’t 
ou try to palaver me. [raw me a map of your island, Brit- 
Laseyanil mark where the Spaniard lies: 1 tell you I know 
her name, and the year she was .. in: larned that at Lima 
one day. Kinder startled me, you did, when yon showed me 
the doin out of her, Wal, there's my hand on haelf profits, 
and if I’m keen, I’m 4, 
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a large map fromhis models; and Fullalove, being himself an 


aided him to finish it. 
The result is communicated below, .. 7a 
Noxt day they sightéd Valparaiso, and hove tu outside the 


lease of the island from the Chilian government, and it was no 
part of his plan to trumpet the article he was gojng to buy. 

After a moment’s hesitation he declined to: take the seven 
pounds of silver. Ile gaye as a reason, that having made a 
bargain that compelled bim to: go to Valparaiso at once, he did 
not icet ike charging his partner a fancy price for towing bis 
boat thither. At the same time he hinted that, aftor all this, 
the next customer would find him a very difficult Yankee to 
get the botter of. | ' 
| With this understanding, be gave Robert a draft for £80 on 
account of profits: and this cnablcd him to take a passage for 
England with all his belongings. 

He arrived at Southampton very svon alter the events last 
related, and thence went to London, fully alive to the danger 

Ile had a friend in his lung -beard, but he dare not rely on 
that alone. Like a mok, he worked at night. ‘ 


oF WXVd4, 
- Helen asked Arthur Wardlaw why he was sv surprised at 


pounds to any one except herself ? 


more than 
the rapid 


ect. of jis adyertisoment, that wasall.. 


erase tha 


past? 


Of, the diner some Were written hy Rebert Peafold, 
and she so diltle of his dear handwritlng. ‘1 feel you are 
ight; Artbur,’’ said she} “but you must give me time: They 
shall meet no’ eye 
Tears completed the sen- 

Wardlaw, raging with jealovsy at the abseut- Penfold 
‘as "Heretofore Penfold ‘hia raged at him, heaved.a deep sigh 
wd hurried away, while Helen was locking up the prayer-book 
in her desk, By this means ho retained Helan’s alee. | 
_dle went home, diregtly, mounted te hig ‘ved-room, unlocked 
a sale, and plunged his hand into it. [is hand encountered a 
book, he drew it out with a shiver, and gazed at it with terror 
and amazement. , 

it was the: prayer-buvk le.bad pieked up in the square and 
locked up in that sale. Yot that very prayer-book had been 
restored to IIeclen before his eyes, and was now locked up in 
her desk. Le sat down with the book in his hand and a great 
dread came over bim, 
Ilitherto.Candour and Credulity only had been opposed to 
him, but now Cunning bad entered the ficld against him ; a 
master hand was eo-operating with Helen. | 
‘Xet, strange fo say, she seemed unconscious of that co-opera- 
lion, Had Robert Penfold found his yay home by some 
strange meaus? Was he watobhing over her in seoret? 
{fe had the woman he loved watched night. and day, but no 
Robort Penfold was detected. 
lle puzéled bis brain night and day, and at last he conceived 
a plan of deccit which igs, common cnougb in the East, where 
Lying is one of the fine arts, but was new in this country, we 
believe, and we'hdpe to Heaven we shall not be the means of 
An old clerk Of his father’s, now superannuated and pen- 
signed off, had a son upen the stage in a very meaa position. 
Ouce a year, however, aud of course in the dog-days, he had a 
kind of benefit at his saburban theatre; that is to say, the man- 
ager allowcd bim to’ sell tickets, and take half ‘the price of 
them. {dé persuaded Arthur to take some, and even to go to 
the theatre fer an hour., The. man played a little part, of a 
pompous siicak, wilh approach to Nature, scemed at 
home.’ 

Arthur found this mau out; visited bim at his own place 
Ile was ‘very poor, and mingled omposity with obsequious- 
ess, $0 that Arthur felt convinced he was to be bought, body 


war’. 
Soon after this he led Robert to his cabiu and Robert drew 


nd soul, what there was of him. 


the prayer-book being brought back. Was itworth twenty | 


| Arthur: looked keenly at her ‘to ses whether she intended 
e+. the ear, and then'said that he was surprised at | 


“Now you have vot the beok,” said -ke, do u will | 
With | 


_ Lbis proposal made Liclen blash, and feol very miserable. 


excellent draughtsman, and provided with proper instruments, | 


port. | 
All the specinicns of fhsuTat~ wealth were put on board the 
schooner and secreted, for first move was to geta 


birt mine; and on our wedding day—of | 
all. memorials af ono+——.’’ 
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He sounded him wecordingly, and the result was that the 
man agreed to perform a part of him. 
Arthur, wrote it, and they rehearsed it together. As to the 


dialogue, that was.so constructed that it could be varied con- 


siderably aceprding 4o the cues, which could be foreseen to a 
certain extent; butmot precisely, since, they were to he given 
by Helen Rollestoa, who was not in the secret. 

But whilst this plot was. fermenting, other evenis happened, 
wilh rather a conlrary tendency, and these will be more intel. 
ligible if we go back to Nancy Rouse’s co , where indcecd 
we have kept Joseph Wylie in a uncomfortable position a very 
long time. | 

Mrs. James, frum next door, was at last admitted into 
Nancy's kitchen, and her first word was, “I suppose you know 
what come about, ma’am.”’ 

“Which it is to returu me the sass-pan you borrowed, no 
doubt,’’ was Nancy’s ingenious reply. 

‘‘No, ma'am. But I'll send my girl in with it, as soon as she 
have cleaned it, you may depend,’’ 

“Thank ye ; 1 shall be glad to sce it again,”’ 

not. afeard L shall steal it, I hope?” 

“La, bless the woman, don’t fly out ata body like that. I 
can’t afford to, giye away my sass-pan.’’ | 

_“Sass-pans is notin my head,” 

‘Nor in, veur hand, neitber.’’ 

“I’m come about my lodger; a most respectable gentleman, 
which he haye met with an accident, He did but go to put 

something away in the chimbley, which he is acu gent, 
and has traveled.a good:deal, and learned the foreign customs, 
wheivhis-hand! was. caught in the brick-work, somehows, and 
there he is-hard and fast.’’ 

“I know nothiag about it, Mrs. James,’’ said Nancy. ‘Do 

“No, said: the mite, with a countenance of polished granite. 

‘La, bless med’ said Nancy, with a sudden start. “Why, is 
she talking about the thief as you and I catched putting his 
hand through the wall into my room, and made bim fast again 
the policeman comes round ?” 

‘Thief!’ cried Mrs. James: ‘no more a thief than I am. 
Why, sure you wouldn’t ever beso cruel. Oh, dear!—oh, dear! 
Spite goes a far length. There, take an’ kill me, do; and then 
You’M be casy in yourmind. Ah, little my poor father tongs 
®s ever I should come down to letting lodgings, and being 
maltreated this way. I am——”’ 

; “Who a maltreating of ye? Why your dreaming. Have a 
rop o’ gin.”’ 

“With them as takes the police to my lodger? It would 
choke me.” 

‘Well, have a drop and we'll see about it.” 7 

“You're very kind, ma’am, |’m sure. Heaven knows | need 
it. Here’s wishing you a good husband; and towards burying 
all unkindness.” 

“Which you means drounding of it.’’ 7 

‘Ah, you’re never at a loss for a word, ma’am, and — 
in good spirits. But your troubles is to come. I’m a wi y: 
You will let me see what is the matter with my lodger, ma’am?”’ 

“Why not? We'll all go and have a look at him.” 

Accordingly. the three women and the mite proceeded to 
the little room, Nancy turned the gas on, and then they in- 
spected the imprisoned hand. Mrs, James soreamed with dis- 
may, and Nancy asked her drily whether she was to blame for 
seizing a band which bad committed a manifest trespass. 

“You have got the rest of his body,’’ said she, “but this 
here hand belongs to me.” 

‘‘Lord, ma’am, what could he take out of your chimbley, 
without ’twas a handful of soot? Do pray let me loose him.” 

‘Not till I have said two words to him.’ 

“But bow can yon’? He isn’t here to speak to; only a morsel 
of him.” 

“I can go into your house and k to bim,”’ 

Mrs. James demurred to that;-but Nancy stood firm: Mrs. 
James yielded. Nancy whispered her myrmidons, and, in a 
few minutes, was standing by the priscner, a reverend person 
in dark spéctacies, and a grey beard, that created commisera- 
tion, or would have done so, but that this stroke of ill-fortune 
fullen upon a great philosopher. He had con- 
tri to get a seat under him, and was smoking a pipe with 
admirable sang froid. 

At we of Nuncy, however, be made a slight motion, as if 


he would not object to follow his imprisoned hand through the 
party wall, It was only for a moment thopgh; the next, he 
smoked imperturbably. 


“Well, sir,”’ said Nancy, ‘I hopes you are camfortable.” 


him as a visitor. 


“Thank ye, miss; yes. I’m at a double sheet anchor.” 
do you call me miss?’ 
“I don’t know. Because you are so young end pretty... 
“That will do. I only wanted to hear the sound! of 
voice, Joe ok vase And with the word she.snatebed:lils’ 
off with one hand, and his beard with the other,.and rewéal 
his true features to his astonished landlady. . ed sisi 
“There; mum,’’ said she, ‘I wish you joy of your lodger.”’ 
She the chimney three. times with the poker, and 
Mr. Wylie she had a few words te say.to him Ju private, re 
for the present. Mrs. James sat down and mournad wick- 
edness of mankind, the loss of her ledger (who weuld now go 
hodily next door instead of sending his hand) thé better 
days sbe bad by iteration brought herself to believe she had 
seen 


entered Nanoy’s howe, and ber first question was 
--“The £7,000, how did you get them 
matter how I got them,’’ said Wylic, sulkily, 
‘What have you done with them?” 

“That is all right. I’m blest if L didn’t think they 
for ever.” vot 

“T wish they had never come, manby is a.cutte.” 
Then she taxed him with scuitling Prosérpine, and asked 
him whether that money had not been the bribe. . Bat:doeqwas 
obdurate. “i never split on a friend,’’ said he: .“‘And-you 
have nobody to blame bat yourself, you wouldn’t-spkiee 
out £2,000. loved you; and,| get it, how céuldw Dige 
think that a poor fellow like make £2,000 in a voyage 
by ov ropes, and tying trie Jover’s knots in the fore- 

had her answer ready: but this remembraneb pricked 
her own conscience and paved the way to a egeonciliation, 

Nancy had no high flown notions. She loved money, int it 
must be got without palpable dishonesty; “per contra,’ :she 
was not going to denounce ber sweetheart, bué then aguia/she 
would not marry him so long as he differed| with her abowit the 

of the cighth commandment. oth 

This led to many arguments, some of than warin, some'afiec. 
tionate, and so we lcave Mr, Wylie under the slow but salntary 
influence of love and uapretending probity, us 

He continued to lodge next door. Nancy would only stceite 
‘‘No,’’ said she, ‘a little ping and-saar}- 
ing is good for the hedlth: but I don’t care, to take the beead' 
out of a neighbor’s mouth as keeps saying she have seen hebeer 
days.’ | 


ipa T 


| 
CHAPTER 


Helen had complained to Arthur, of all people, that she was 
watched and followed; she even asked him whether that, was 
not the act of some enemy. Arthur smiled. and said: “Take 
my word for it. it is only some foolish admirer of your beguty; 
Le wants to know your habits, in hopes of falling in with you; 
you had better let me go out with you for the next month. or 
so; that sort of thing will soon die away.” | : 

Asan consequence of this 
Helen was wa with 1 su! 

well calculated to disarm suspicion: a spy watched the 
r, and bya aigaal, unintelligible to an but his confederate, 
whom Helen could not possibly see, set the latter on her-track. 

They kept this game up unobserved for several days; but 
learned nothing, for Helen was at a standstill. 

At last they got caught, and by a truly feminine stroke of 
observation. 


environed with a halo of romance, and courted: by women as 
rand 


defended Robert Penfold feebly, and she hated 
Hennessy she received graciously. and 


ter skill and subtlety, and upon a 
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owilly dressed man peeped into a shop where Helen was | 
buying gloves. f | 
. one glance of her woman’s eye she recognized a large 
. breast-pin in the worst possible taste; thence her eyes went up 
and recognized the features of her seedy follower, though he 
withdrew her oye reel leted her purchase aiid 
e directly, comple er purchase, 
went home, brooding defence and. 
That evening she dined with a lady, who had Pd ac- : 
; quaintance with lawyers, and it so happened that Mr. Tolle- 
mache and Mr. Hennessy were both of the party. 
; Now, when these gentlemen ’saw Helen in full costume, a | 
’ ueen in form as well as face, coroneted with her island pearls, | 
made up to her in a very different style from they | 
had reeeived her visit. Tollemache she received i : bad | | 
eit, 
| g Robert’s | 
— 


— 
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precept, to be supple as a woman, bewitched him. tle wa. 
good-natured, able and vain. By eleven o’clock she had en 
listed him in her service. Whenshe had conquered him, she 
said, slily. “But I ought not to speak of these things to you cx- 
cept through a solicitor.” 

is the general rule,’ said the learned counsel; “ivut in 
this case no dark body must come between me and the sun.” 

In short, he entered into Penfold’s case with such’ well- 
sugend warmth, to please the beauteons girl, that at last she 

him by the horns and consnitcd. 7 
am followed,”’ said she. 

“I have no doubt you are; and on « large scale: if theve is 
room for another I should be giad to join the train.’’ 

‘*Hal ha! I'll save you thetrouble, I'll mect you half way. 
But, to be serious, I am watched, spied, and followed by some 
enemy to that good friend, whose sacred cause we have under- 
taken. Forgive me for saying ‘we.’ ” 7. 

“I am too proud of the companionship to let you off. + We 
is the word.” | 

“Then advise me what todo. I want tu retaliate. 1 want to 
diseover who is watching me, and why. Can you advise mc? 
Will you?” 

The counsel reficcted a moment, and Helen, who watched 
him, remarked the power that suddenly camic into his counte- 
nance and brow. 

“You must watch the spies. 
Yard, and will get it done for you. If you went there yourself 
they would cross-examine yon and decline to interfere. I'll 
go myself for you, and put it in a certain light, An able de- 
tective will call on you: give him ten guineas, and let him into 
your views in confidence: then he will work the public ma- 
chinery for you.”’ A 

“Oh, Mr, Hennessy, how can I thank you?’’ Pe 

“By succeeding: I hate to fail: and now your cause is 
mine,” 
Next day a man with a hooked nose. a keen black oye, and 
a solitary foible (Mosaic) called on Rolleston, and told 
her he was to take her instructions. ‘She told hin she.was 
watched, and thought it was done to baffle a mission/she Bad 
undertaken : but, having got so far, she blushed and hesitated. 

“The more you tell ‘me, miss, tho more use T can be,”’ said 
- Thus encouraged, and also remeinbering Mr. Hennessy’s ad- 
viee, she gave Mr. Burt, as coldly as she could, an outline of 
Robert Penfold’s case, and of the exertions she had made. and 
the small result. 

Bart listened keenly, and took a note or two. and. when she 
had done, he told her something in return. 

“Miss Rolleston,’’ said he “1 am the officer that arresie) 
Robert Penfold. It cost me a grindor tbat he knocked out.” 

“Oh dear!” said Helen, “how unfortunate! Then 1 fear! 
cannot reckon on your services.” 

“Why not, miss? What, do you think | hold spite against a 
poor fellow for defending bimself? Besides, Mr. Cenfold wrote 
me @ very proper note: certainly, for a parson, the gontisa 
very — hitter; but he wrote very square; said he hoped I 
would allow for the surprise and the agitation of an innoecut 
man, sent me two guineas too, and -said he would male it 
twenty; but he was poor as well as unfortunate; that Tetter has 
stuck in my gizzard ever since; can‘! sce the color of Felony in 
it. Your felon is néver in a fault: and. if he wears a good 
coat, he isn’t given tv show fight,” | 

“Tt was very improper of him to strike you.” said Helen, 
“and very noble of you to forgive it. Make him = sfill more 
ashamed of it; lay bin under a deep obligation” 

“If he is innocent, Vil try and prove it.” said the Detective. 
He then asked her if she had taken notes. She said she had a 
diary. He begged (o sce it. She felt inclined to withhold it, 
because of the: comments; but, remembering that this was 
womanish, and that Robert's orders to ber were to be manly 
on such occasions, she produced her diary. Mr. Burt read ii 
vety carefully, and told her it was a very promising case. 
“You have done a great deal more than you thought,” he said. 
“You bave netted the fish.” | 


CHUAPTRKR 

“I netted the fish ! what fish?” 

*'The man who forged the promissory note.” 

“Ob Mr. Burt!’ 

“The same man that forged the newspaper extracts to de- 
ceive you, f the promissory note years ago, and the man 
who is setting spies on you is the man who forged those ex- 
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tracts; so we are sure to nail him. He is in the net; and very 
much'to your credit. Leave the rest tome. I'll toll you more 
about it to morrow. You must order your carriage at one 
o’clock to-morrow, and drive down to Scotland Yard : go into 
the yard and 
When back’the other spies will be so frightened, they 
will go off to their empty er and so we shall nail him” 

Helen complied with ‘these’ itistructions strictly, and then re. 
tii‘ned home, leaving Mr.'Butt'to work. She had been home 
about half an hour, when’ the servant brought her up a mes- 
sage saying thata man wanted to speak to her. 

“Admit him,” said Helen. 

“Ife is dressed very poor, miss,” 

“Never mind; send him to me,”’ | 

She was afraid to reject anybody now, lest she might turn 
her back on information. | 

‘A man presented himself in well worn clothes, with a wash- 
leather face and close shaven chin: a little of his forehead was 
also shaven. 

“Madam, my name is Hand.” 

I{elen started. 

“T have already lad thc honor of writiug to yuu.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Helen, eyeing him with fear and aversion. 

‘Madam, 1 am come’’—(he hesitated)—‘‘I am an unfortun- 
ate man, Weighed down by remorse for a thoughtless act 
that has ruined an innocent man, and nearly cost ny Baty bon 
émployer his life, I'come to expiate as far as in him lies, But 
let me Be brief, and hurry over the tale of shame. Iwasa 
clerk at’ War@law's office. A bit broker called Adams was 
tafkin# td me tind my fellow clerks, and boasting that nobod 
could take fitm in with a feigned signature. ts were laid; 
our vanity was irritated by his pretensions. It was my for- 
fune to overhear my young master and his friend Robert Pen- 
fold speak about a loan of two thousand pounds: In an evil 
hour I listened to the tempter, and_wrote a forged note for that 
amonnt. I togk ft to Mr. Penfold; he presented it to Adams, 
and-it was cashed. I[ intended, of courso,'to call next-day, and 
tell Mr.’ Penfold, and take him to Adamg, and restore the 
money, and get back the note. It was not duc for three 
months.’ “Alas!that very day it fell under suspicion. Mr. Pen- 
fold was arrested. My young master was struck down with 
ifincss at his friend’s guilt, though he never could be quite got 
to Helieve'it; and I, miserable coward, darcd not tell the truth. 
Ever since that day | hiave beén a miserable man. The other 
day I came into moncy. and left Wardlaw’s service. But I car- 
ry my remerve with me. Madam, | am come to tell the trath, 
| dare not tell it to Mr. Warc'sw; 1 think he would kill me. 
But TI will tell it to you, and you can toll it to him; -ay, tell it 
to alltbe world. Let my shame be as public as his whom ] 
have injured so deeply; but. Heaven*knows, unintentionally. 
Mr, Hand sank af in a heap, vhere he sat, and could say no 
more, 

Ilelen’s flesh crawled at this eonfession, and at the sight of 
this reptile, whe owned that he had destroyed Robert Pen- 
fuld in fear an@ eowardice, For a long time her wrath so 
overpowered all sense of pity, that she sat trembling, and if 
eyes conld kl, Mr. Hand weuld not have ontlived. his con- 
fession. 

At last she contrived to speak. She turned her head away 
not to see the wretch. and said, sternly,-— 

Are yon prepared to make this statement on paper if called 
on?” 

Mr. Tland lesitated, but said Yes.” 

“Then write down that Robert Penfold was innocent, and 
yor are ready to prove it whenever yon may be called upon.” 

“Write thatddown?”? said Iland. 

“Unless your penitence is feigned, you will. 

“Sooner than that should be added to my crime, T will avow 
ath’ 

Ic then wrote the few lines she required. 

‘Now your address, that | may koow were to find you at a 
gnuiont’s notice.” 

He then wrote land, 11, Warwick Street, Pimlico.” 

Helen then dismissed him, and wept bitterly. In that con 
dition she was found by Arthur Wardlaw, who comforted her, 
aud, on hearing her report of Hand’s confession, burst out into 
triumph, and reminded her ho had always said Robert Penfold 
was innocent. “My father’ ‘sid he, “must yield to this evi- 
dence, and we will lay it e the Secretary of State, and 
gol. his pardon’”’ 

“His pardon! when he is “ 

“That is the form; theo ‘orm 


The rest must be done by 
i, for one, who all these 


the warm reception of his ‘:-snda 
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on will see me; follow me without a word. 


‘Jan 30, 1869 | 
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years have maintained his innocence, will be the first to wel-' 


+ 


come him to my house, an honored guest. 


Jan. 30, 1869. | 


What am I saying? 
Can I? dare I? ought I? when my wife—— Ah! | ath more to 
be pitied than my poor friend is: my friend, my rival. Well, 
I leave it to you if he can come into your husband’s house.” 

“Never.” 

“But, at least, | can send the Sprisgbok out, aad bring bim 
home: and thut I will do, without one day's dglay.”” 

“Oh, Arthur!’ cried Helen, “you set me an example of wi- 
selfishness,’’ 

“T do what I can,” said Arthur. “I hope tor a reward.” 

Helen sighed. ‘What shail [ do?’’ 


“Have pity on we! your faithful lover; and: to whom your. 
faith was plighted before ever,you saw. or knew my unhappy. 


friend. hat can I do or suffer more than I have done and 
uffered for you? Have pity on me, anil be ‘my wife.” 

“T will; some day.’ fa! 

‘*Bless you: bless you. One effort more: what day?” 

“T can’t. Ican’t. My heart is dead.”’ 

“This day fortnight. Let me speak to your father: let him 
name the day.”’ 

Asshe made no reply, he kissed her hand devotedly, and 
did speak to her father. 


Sir Edward meaning all for the pest, said, “This day fort- 
night.”’ 


REPRESENTATIVE BOYS OF UTAH. 
Character-Sketches and Biography. 


‘BY SAXEY. 

Avuruor’s Nore.—As one of the Representative geniuses of 
Utah, with powerful quill-faculty, is showing up the Repre- 
sentative men of Utah, and designs showing up the Represen- 
tative females also, there is nothing left for me to do but take 
up the Boys’ departinent at present, with a notification that I 
shall be after the girls in the course of afew days. [Shall be- 
gin my sketches with history of Saxey, as ant tnore intim- 
ately acquainted with the details of his life than any other 
writer of the ge generation. I shall be as truthfal in my 
delineations of his character, as circumstances will reasonably 
allow, and expect all the boys and girls, including adults, to 
dovetail their opinions exactly to fit my estimates. The [di- 
tor of the Uraun Magazine can print my sketches as written 
without adding thereto or taking therefrom, or I shall petition 
the present Legislative Assembly to have them printed in 

amphlet form and sold to the highest bidder by Tames Dwyer, 
isq., at the Post Office. 

SAXE Y. 

_ The object of our present sketch-—-aud le és an ob- 
ject—like many other boys of Utah, was born in a 
very early period of his existence, while yet a youth, 
and at the period of his birth, evinced none of those 
reckless, devilish dispositions that so frequently adorn 
road-agents and railroad town desperadoes generally. 
His advent into the world was attended with a chari- 
ty, but seldom ever realized by grown-up persons, 
and certainly never realized since by young Saxcy 
himself—that is, some one made him a present of an 
entire suit of new clothes. It is an old saying: ‘Once 
a man and twice a child;’ and Saxey’s only hope in 
second childishness, is anolher new 

One very remarkable characteristic of our youny- 
ster was his propensity for crying one moment and 
laughing the next, the former performance never fail- 
ing to draw the attention of not only those in the 
room, but the neighborhood genérally, within a radius 
of a quarter ofa mile round. Mr, Robert Campbell, 
whose valuable autograph appears on all our city 
money, says he distinctly remembers him taking the 
first premium for crying, in the early days of the sct- 
tlement of the Great Basin, in the Old Fort 

The precise time that Saxey was weaned does vl 
appear in any of Judge Phelps’ early almanacs, or 
any preserved copies of the Keepapitchinin, though it 
is reasonable to suppose that a change of dict must 
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} them. 


have takey place, prior tu the days of his more mature 
maniiood. “It is lamentable, indeed, that a private 
sceretary was not constantly in attendence upon him, 
to note down the various and changing epochs of his 
earlicy days; but it seemg foreordained, as in the case 
of Shakspcare, that a badly tangled, inextricable 
labyrinthian ambiguous uncertainty is skillfully 
throwa around the carly history of. true genius, in 
this, as in all other ages. But thanks be, we are not 
enlircly left to vague supposition or conjecture, for 
many incidents connected with the carly career of the 
subject of our present sketch, though they are by no 
means as complete as the autobiographer would wish 
We expect, however, to show the main links 
in the fifth chain of his eventful history. 

I will here remark that all the necessary arrange- 
ments have becn completed with Patrick Lynch Esq. 
(no relative of Judge Lynch) Clerk of the Thi 
District court to have this sketch copyrighted. 

Saxey showed his inventive powers in a very strik- 
ingly original manner at the early age of gine years. 
It was not then in Utah as it is now, there was no 
‘Main Street,’? no Jew Stores, no co-operative ar- 
rangements, no beer saloons and nolockups. All the 
mcn and women lere in those days were Representa- 
tive ones and no mistake; clothes were very scarce— 
especially among the children in summer time—and 
Saxey’s summer wardrobe consisted of a flour sack, 
(not of the Tanner brand either), cut bias, a la “shim 
my,” and buttoned with a puckering string around the 
neck, This garment, when our hero stood ereet, 
came carthwards nearly to his knees, and, except 
when overtaken by some runaway whirlwind, was a 
passably economical protection against the weather 
and large red ants. It could be ventilated to suit the 
condition of the thermometes, by adjusting the puck- 
ering string at theneck. The same advantages might 
be urged in behalf of this fashion that is urged in 
favor of crinolines, viz: they are cool in summer and 
warm in winter, or warm-in summer and cool in win- 
ter, [have forgot which. Well, one day while Sax- 
ey’s parents were at church, and he was in the ditch 
wading up and down, or doing something else equally 
as intellectual, the puckering string around his neck, 
hy long usage, gave way, and his entire suit of clothes 

all his earthly wearing apparel—wilted like a “‘tal- 
lered” rag, and lay around his feet like a pair of hoops 
when not in use or attached to anything. Here was 
a trying moment for our hero; no kind milliner hap- 
pened to come that way, as they certainly would have 
done had this biographical sketch been a fiction; no 
comrade was near by witha waxed-end or a buckskin 
string to toggle the institution up. Like Robingon 
Crusoe on the island cf Juan Fernandez, he was 
thrown upon his own resources. Now wag_the time 
and opportunity to witness an exhibition of big juve- 
nile ingenuity that might indicate what migh - 
ally be expected in a future manhood. Had he been 
a child of ordiuary ability, we might have expected him 
to have scampered home in shame and dismay; not so 


with Saxey; he quietly picked up his duds, rolled 


them up under his left arm, and walking into the 
mecting house, demanded from his mother, a ‘new 
puckering slring.” Tere was a display of childish in- 
genuity and invention positively without a parallel in 
the history of youth and Utah, and youth and Utah 


is no small history I assure you. ? 
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